y^HO  IS  RESPONSIBLE 

'  '  FOR 

The  Opium  Trade? 

Before  we  answer  this  question  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  a  few  of  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  OPIUM  ON  INDIVIDUALS. 

I.  First,  as  to  the  effect  of  opium  upon  individuals.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  in  England  it  has  been  determined  by  law  that  opium  is  a 
poison,  that  its  sale  has  been  regulated  as  such,  and  further,  that  our 
Indian  Government  has  discouraged  the  consumption  of  opium  in  India. 
In  British  Burma,  moreover,  about  two-thirds  of  the  opium  shops  have 
recently  been  closed  by  our  Government,  because  of  the  unanimous  pro- 
test of  the  people  against  the  evils  resulting  from  them.  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  says : — "  However  valuable  opium  may  be  as  a  medicine,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  doubt  that 
the  habitual  use  of  it  is  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 
....  I  cannot  but  regard  those  who  promote  the  habitual  use  of  opium 
as  inflicting  a  most  serious  injury  on  the  human  race." 

Let  us  now  listen  to  the  opinion  of  men  who  have  watched  its  efiect 
upon  the  Chinese.  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  to 
China,  writes : — "  It  is  to  me  vain  to  think  otherwise  of  the  use  of  the 
drug  in  China  than  as  of  a  habit  many  times  more  pernicious,  nationally 
speaking,  than  the  gin  and  whisky  drinking  which  we  deplore  at  home." 
Dr.  Legge,  who  has  spent  thirty  years  in  China,  says  of  opium-smoking  : — 
"  It  is  evil,  and  only  evil.  I  have  heard  foreigners  try  to  defend  it,  or 
palliate  the  habit,  but  I  have  never  heard  a  Chinese  do  so.  I  never  heard 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  habit  who  had  a  word  to  say  for  it." 

To  procure  the  needed  supply  the  confirmed  smoker  will  commit  theft 
and  murder,  or  even  sell  his  wife  and  children ;  for  if  he  cannot  obtain 
the  opium  to  which  he  has  long  accustomed  his  system,  he  must  die. 
These  statements  will  show  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  a  perfect 
right  to  consider  opium  as  a  poison,  and  as  such  to  prohibit  its  importation 
into  China,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  The  Chinese  unanimously  look  upon 
opium  as  a  curse;  the  very  smokers  deplore  its  use,  though  unable  to 
deliver  themselves  from  its  bondage. 

WHY  IS  OPIUM   IMPORTED  INTO  CHINA,  P 

II.  How,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  was  opium  ever  introduced  into 
China,  and  why  does  it  continue  to  be  imported  when  the  eyes  of  both 
Government  and  people  are  open  to  the  evil?  The  answer  is  very  sad. 
A  foreign  nation,  priding  itself  on  its  humanity  and  Christianity,  has,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  forced  the  poison,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  upon  the 
Chinese  nation.  That  Christian  country  is  England.  Though  some 
maintain  that  the  use  of  opium  has  been  known  for  centuries  in  the 
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extreme  soutli-west  Province  of  Yunnan,  none  can  deny  that  Englishmen 
introduced  it  into  the  east  of  China,  and  fostered  the  taste  for  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  till  it  has  spread  through  the  whole  empire.  In 
1799  the  Chinese  emperor  K'ien-lung  prohibited  the  import  of  opium. 
From  that  time  until  1839,  British  and  other  merchants  smuggled  the 
drug  into  the  country,  mostly  by  bribery,  at  times  by  armed  force.  They 
soon  found  a  ready  sale  for  it,  for  such  is  the  fascination  of  the  drug  that 
men,  with  their  eyes  open,  will  allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  its 
clutches,  and  those  that  have  once  acquired  a  taste  for  it,  will  have  it  at 
any  cost.  In  1839  the  Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner  Lin  seized  and 
destroyed  20,291  chests  of  opium,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling.  In 
1841  Great  Britain  went  to  war  with  China  in  defence  of  the  smugglers, 
because  they  were  British  subjects,  and  thus  lent  her  countenance  to  the 
unlawful  traffic.  The  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1842  by  the  treaty 
of  Nanking,  by  which  the  Chinese  were  forced  to  pay  six  million  of  dollars 
for  the  opium  that  had  been  destroyed,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  smuggling  trade  was  resumed  by  the  merchants,  and  carried  on 
until  1860,  when,  at  the  close  of  a  second  war,  the  Chinese  Government 
was  compelled  to  legalize  the  trade,  and  to  admit  the  drug,  subject  to  a 
small  duty.  In  1869  the  Chinese  Government  addressed  a  despatch  to 
the  British  ambassador,  imploring  the  British  Government  to  permit 
them  to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  the  poison.  This  petition  was  ignored. 
At  that  time  the  Chinese  dared  not  take  more  active  measures  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  trade  for  fear  of  another  w^ar  with  England. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  China's  greatest  statesman,  has  recently  said,  "  The 
war  must  be  considered  China's  standing  protest  against  legalizing  such 
a  revenue." 

However,  in  September,  1876,  by  the  Chefoo  Convention,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  British  ministers  certain  concessions  tending  to 
put  down  opium- smuggling,  and  partially  to  restrict  the  trade.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  concessions  they  long  ago  opened  four  fresh  ports  to 
our  commerce,  as  they  agreed  to  do ;  but  to  the  present  time  the  British 
Government  has  not  ratified  its  own  part  of  the  contract. 

THE  OPIUM  TRADE  A  GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLY. 
III.  The  monopoly  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  opium  in 
British  India  is  in  the  hands  of  our  Indian  Government ;  the  growth  is 
regulated  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  revenue.  At  present  it — 
together  with  the  transit  duty  on  opium  grown  in  the  native  States — 
brings  in  an  average  revenue  of  from  six  to  seven  millions  annually.  The 
question  of  abolishing  the  Government  monopoly,  and  throwing  open  the 
trade  to  private  enterprise,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Indian 
Government;  but  unless,  at  the  same  time,  the  treaty  obligation  of 
China  to  receive  the  opium  should  be  cancelled,  she  would  reap  but  a 
doubtful  benefit  from  such  an  alteration. 

THE   EFFECT  OF  THE  TRADE   UPON  CHINA. 

lY.  The  effect  of  the  trade  upon  China  is  obvious.  The  taste  for  the 
drug  is  spreading  rapidly.  The  growth  of  opium  in  China,  though  con- 
trary to  law,  is  now  tacitly  permitted  by  some  of  the  local  officials,  the 
native  drug  being  cheaper  and  less  injurious  than  the  Indian  opium. 
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which  they  are  compelled  to  admit ;  and  this  policy  may  end  in  cutting 
us  out  of  the  market,  if  we  persist  in  the  trade.  The  Chinese  necessarily 
look  upon  us  with  distrust  and  hatred.  We  force  our  poison  upon  them 
against  the  will  of  their  rulers  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  What 
object,  they  say,  can  England  have  in  view  but  to  work  China's  ruin  ? 
They  are  reluctant  to  adopt  our  civilisation  or  to  learn  our  arts  and 
sciences. 

THE  OPIUM  TRADE  A  BARRIER  TO  THE  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

But  far  worse  than  this,  there  is  no  greater  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  China  than  the  inconsistency  of  the  traffic  with  our  Chris- 
tian profession.  The  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong-kong)  says  : — "  I  have 
been  again  and  again  stopped,  while  preaching,  with  the  questions,  '  Are 
you  an  Englishman  ?  Is  not  that  the  country  that  opium  comes  from  ? 
Go  back  and  stop  it,  and  then  we  will  talk  about  Christianity.' "  Is  it 
not  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  that  it  maintains  its  hold 
as  it  does  in  China  in  the  face  of  such  an  obstacle  ?  China  sorely  needs 
Christianity.  It  is  indeed  civilised,  far  advanced  intellectually  and 
morally  for  a  heathen  country,  but  in  all  these  respects  far  behind  any 
nation  where  the  light  of  Christianity  has  shone.  This  great  empire, 
including  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
fact  that  civilisation  alone,  without  the  G-ospel,  is  incapable  of  making  a 
country  really  happy.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of  England's  true  heroes, 
a  brave  missionary  to  China :  "  If  only  Christian  men  and  women  could 
see  the  countless  miseries  resulting  from  heathendom — putting  all  higher 
reasons  aside  for  the  time — they  must  needs  go  out  as  missionaries,  if 
only  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  people  in  this  life." 

We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  the  facts  of  our  subject,  and  it  is  time 
to  answer  the  question  at  the  heading  of  our  paper — 

WHO   IS  RESPONSIBLE   FOR  THE  OPIUM  TRADE? 

The  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  any  one  Government,  either  Liberal 
or  Conservative,  for  every  Government  we  have  had  this  century  has  had 
some  share  in  the  guilt,  either  by  accepting  the  responsibility  of  the  trade, 
or  by  not  ridding  itself  of  it.  But  Government  is  not  an  independent 
body  acting  for  itself  alone  :  it  has  the  people  to  consider,  it  has  to  act 
for  them,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  English  Constitution  it  has  to 
act  to  a  great  extent  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.  How 
about  the  annual  revenue  of  £6,500,000  ?  To  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  opium  trade  might  require  that  for  a  few  years  England  should  con- 
tribute several  millions  sterling.  How  would  John  Bull  like  to  find  that 
charge  clapped  on  to  his  income-tax  ?  It  is  of  no  use  our  blaming  the 
Government  until  we  are  ready  to  put  our  own  hands  in  our  pocket.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  expect  the  Government  to  do  away  with  tlie  traffic  until 
there  has  been  some  very  decided  expression  of  public  feelmg  on  the 
subject.    The  vGsponsihility  lies  vnth  each  one  of  us, 

HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEFICIT  IN  THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

No  doubt  the  loss  of  our  opium  revenue  can  be  made  up  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  (1)  by  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of  Indian 
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affairs ;  (2)  by  the  growth  of  rice  and  other  crops  in  the  districts  of  India 
now  devoted  to  the  poppy,  and  a  consequent  lessening  of  expenditure  in 
the  matter  of  famines ;  (3)  by  developing  the  natural  resources  of  India  ; 
and  (4)  by  the  growth  of  legitimate  trade  with  China,  hitherto  remarka- 
bly small.  Some  of  the  London  private  bankers  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  "  the  purchasing  power  of  China  is  paralyzed  by  the  opium- 
trade."  But  whatever  loss  there  may  be  we  must  bear  ourselves,  for  the 
sin  lies  at  our  own  door.  We  must  not  atone  for  our  faults  by  adding 
burdens  to  the  already  heavily-taxed  population  of  India.  Nor  should 
the  fear  of  a  loss  of  revenvie  deter  us  from  an  act  of  common  justice. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  cost  us  twenty  millions,  and  are  we  less  able 
in  these  days  to  afford  what  may  be  requisite  to  put  away  the  curse  of 
the  opium  trade  ? 

IGNORANCE  ON  THE  QUESTION. 

The  majority  of  Englishmen  are  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  case.  At 
least  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  ignorant ;  if  they  were  not,  they  would 
surely  rise  as  one  man  and  say,  "  Away  with  the  traffic  !  Our  fathers  have 
sinned,  and  we  have  followed  in  their  steps ;  but  now  we  repent,  and  are 
ready  to  prove  our  sincerity  by  any  sacrifice  our  rulers  may  deem 
necessary."  There  is  reason  to  rejoice  because  of  manifest  signs  of  the 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  :  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Let  every  Englishman  who  loves  his  country  do  all  in  his  power  to 
remove  this  slur  from  his  country's  name.  Let  no  Christian  rest  till 
he  has  done  his  share  in  removing  the  slur  from  a  name  dearer 
to  him  even  than  that  of  his  country,  the  name  he  bears  as  a  follower  of 
the  blessed  Master,  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  teaching  men  to 
live,  not  for  selfish  greed,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of 
their  fellow-men. 

HOW  TO  HELP  IN  THE  WORK. 

Each  one  of  us  may  do  something  to  spread  information  on  the  subject, 
by  speaking  of  it  to  our  friends,  by  circulating  tracts  and  pamphlets,  by 
promoting  lectures  and  meetings  on  the  opium  trade,  and  by  subscribing 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  agitation  throughout  the  country.*  But  more 
than  all  we  may  help  in  this  great  work  by  our  earnest  prayers,  for 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 

If  the  necessary  action  be  not  speedily  taken,  it  may  be  too  late  to  rescue 
China  from  the  curse  which  we  have  inflicted  upon  her.  But  even 
though  vested  interests  should  become  too  strong  for  her  rulers  to  stay 
the  growth  of  the  poppy,  that  would  be  no  reason  why  we  should  remain 
implicated  in  the  trade.  The  words  of  the  wise  m-an  are  true  in  this 
day :  Bighteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people." 

*  The  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade,  8,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  is  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  its  officers  would 
doubtless  give  any  needed  information  about  it. 

This  Tract  may  le  obtained  from  Morgan  &  Scott,  12,  Paternoster  Buildings, 
or  may  le  ordered  of  any  Booliseller  in  the  hingdom.  Price  2/-  per  100;  17/6 
per  1000. 


